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Poems 


Central Park at Evening 


the maple by the penthouse 
crowning a building flushed 
light pink © 

unfurls slowly like hair 
underwater 


on the farther shore 
dogs seem not to tire 
of plunging 

into the lake 


warm moss-green 
begins to suffuse the air 
over lawns 

among foliage 


soon the half moon and the planet 
a few feet from 
a muslim head 


the sky is distinct 


bundles of calves 

slim thighs 

of girlfriends 

break free from sidestreets 
onto the deserted 

avenue 


Vernal 


As in the green eyes 
of a woman left to post- 
coital languor 


arboreal dots 
grow 
and suffuse. 


19 January 1978 


Obscure 

threats surge, and surge 
again, till the mind fears, 
till it yields, till it fades into 
nothing. 


Godwit 


In the chilly afterglow 

at Port Jefferson, in early October, 

I saw a solitary godwit 

fly in over the marsh 

to the shallows below. 

As it jerked forward in the water 
toward sunset, 

tiny, quick circles formed before it. 
From time to time, it raised its warped beak 
from foraging and called harsh, 
piercing calls. Then it took a low flight 
east, into the dark. 


Seagulls 


Seagulls, the rare birds 

that have bucked the tides 

of man’s advance 

and increased spectacularly 

in the past two hundred years, 


fly from right to left | 

like leaflets 

dropped into a gentle wind. 
There are many of them, 
apparently disturbed. 


As I turned into 22nd 

more of them appear and keep appearing 
above the uptown-side rooftops 

near Ninth 

and cover the whole block, 


moving southeast. Evening 

clouds, generous melons of summer, 
rise to the west. 

An airplane enters the scene. 

It is the size of a seagull. 


Thank You Note: 22 July 1975 


for Jim and Lenore 


Because of the downpour on the 20th 
our third night, 

on the morning of the 21st 

I was awakened to the sound 

of the brook 


and heard only the clear 
high-pitched calls 
of the birds. 


Ode, in Return 


With a Grand Dame’s de- 
tachment, dear Lois, you once 
told us how, traveling 


Europe, in London 
you and your friend picked up boys 
and back in your room 


your partner came so 
many times without stopping 
you finally got 


indignant, feeling 
like some kind of 
a can, and had to 


shove the man off, 
saying, ““That’s enough!’ The same 
Lois you were, who 


after we had you 
and Joe Semenovich out 
to Montauk, sent us 


a hand-delivered 
flower arrangement of the sort 
recalled from the Hollywood 


movies of the 50’s. 
No envoy to this, no, but 
you bewildered us so. 


19 November 1974 
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A young man in a thick brown 
zebra coat 

walking downtown 

stops for a moment 

to talk to an apparent 


hooker 

at O’Brien’s Corner 
and anon 

starts back uptown 
with her. 


The woman, now her face close to his neck 
from behind, bes 
now a few steps back, 

trips along like an exquisite friend 

of his, through the span of the block 


between 50th 

and Slst 

on Eighth. 

This is the nth, 

though far from the last, 


occasion 

for my observation 

of the New York 

carnal scene, 

but it’s still hard to think 


in a while 

the woman will 

part her thighs 

before the stranger’s eyes 
for a couple of tens. 


Evening on the Hudson 


Your profile without emotion 
driving me out to New Jersey 
where he used to live 

. before.you left 


gives no clue 

how these feelings 
should rest. 

On the Hudson 


the sun, the smog, 

and the scum. Gulls, 

common terns among them, 

dip, wheel downwind, and return 


time and time again. 

Along the esplanade 

strollers are few. 

On the benches connected endlessly 


the moment suspends. 
The sun is gone. 

It’s your turn 

to break the silence. 
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Tanabata 


Years ago, when it started, it was morning. 

It rained all day. When I came to, 

it was evening. 

It wasn’t the seventh day of the seventh month. 


Later one year I tried to do something— 
I don’t remember what it was. 

You were there, and you were not. 

The King’s ordinance lay heavy upon us. 


Then it didn’t matter, the years, 

the things forgotten. 

The custom stayed. 

You thought of weaving, I of herding cows, again. 


More years have passed since then. 
When it doesn’t rain, I see you 

across the River of Heaven 

on the seventh day of the seventh month. 
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Woman on the Verandah 


Dozing, the old 
woman, once the darlingest 
darling I am told 


of this town, 
has slowly 
fallen 


supine 
on the verandah 
full of sun. 


Odd—not because 
her half-raised crooked legs 
exposed to the thighs 


are quite dead, 
but I am 
too unafraid 


a witness, 
washing my teeth, hands, 
and face. 
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Three Pieces for Nancy 


I 


If you want 

to be my love, 
keep your palms 
smooth, she said, 
and lips soft. 
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Every time my eyes 
open 


your face is close 


eyebrows, eyelids 
and lips 


smiling as if 
to adumbrate 


the eyebrows, eyelids 
and lips 


of the Bodhisattva 
Maitreya. 
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When Nancy 
matutinally 
bends forward 
for underwear 


her whole being | 
blooms into a perfect globe, 
an arse 

smiling. 
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24 September 1975 
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Our office air conditioner 

worked well, all day, 

and typing, I made many errors. 

I had a rare headache, 

which became worse as the hours passed. 


Out of the building at seven-thirty, 
it wasn’t raining much, 

but the large raindrops pattering 
desultorily, touched my skin 
through my polo shirt. 


At 49th and Broadway 

I climbed into a cab. 

The entire span of its back seat was warm. 
It has just discharged, I thought, 

two with hot asses. 


Marie Therese Angelica Squerciati 
(torn in half, kept away from the oak) 
had us out to Delphi 

for a waitress who caught Geo’s fancy. 


A goddess with a chiseled nose, 

Sandra, the waitress, was not: 

skin less live than I would have supposed, 
teeth aged. 


But the self-possessing eyes, in the soft 


outline of her face, intimated sun and moon. 


I could see how she charmed some. 
Perhaps she was tired, for it was late. 
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Grandfather 
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This man in the paired photograph 
with frozen deltoids and biceps 

that bulge his eyes like acorns 

was the wrestling champ of a village 
fettered in eightfold paddies, 

each the size of a cat’s forehead. 


A teetotaler cop begotten 

by a peasant who took for meals 

cayenne pepper with mud liquor 

and downed the Ovengod if nothing else, 
he once ran for beauty, wrested | 
his first cousin the rice-house belle, 

and let her tyranny prevail 

until he died, cancerous and feeble. 


Friends and Acquaintances 


As it is, our relation has had a lot to do with 
mouth, stomach, and where they end. Your ineffable 
yell on December 31 from our 


bathroom started it. There, where I rushed, I saw you not 
urinating but pointing at a bespectacled, 

complacent, toy fish in the john. 

Kneeling side by side we watched—or so 

I’d like to think, but 

no, my brain befogged, though not by eggnog, few 
graphic details survive from that occasion. 

Hell with them. What’s stayed is not your 
accouterments, red and silky, but your 

mouth, its precarious form, now 


a voice. Since then, for four 
months, though it’s as if we’d met 
yesterday evening, I haven’t seen you 


but once. In February, wasn’t it, 

uncouth in my drunkenness I made my first phone 

call. You were far from 

keen on saying yes. After sending you a translated poem 
I tried again. Your response wasn’t 

negative, but the date set for my 

gratification, when it came, was dropped: you 

had diarrhea. The second meeting was 

aborted, too: the day before, I had a call from Japan: 
Mother was found to have terminal stomach cancer. 
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Believe me: since we met in ’77 

each time you showed up, you were 
transmogrified—the first summer, by that 
troubled countrygirl dress of 

yesteryear, last December 31, by those 


boutique jeans. Since our first 
encounter you also 

transformed a creaky musty junkshop 
to a spacious admirable loft— 

your unexpectedly chubby fingers, 


because I saw those plumbing fixtures, 
enchant me more. And you | 
tirelessly pursue your art, much of the pursuit 
tedious paperwork that often doesn’t 

yield a grant. Such things | 


belie the routine courtesies I find 
enigmatic in you, as when you 

thank us brightly the day after a party. 
That is probably because I have 

yet to recover from my 


bewilderment a decade ago when, at Judy’s, 
entering her bathroom, (her friend: actor/ 
taxi driver), I found the white 

toilet spick-and-span, 

yelling for her past. 


Cerebrally, your 
appearance is most 
romantic: eyes, large, 
obvolute; nose, straight, 
limned against marble— 
it was too straight, till 
near you I saw it 

edge from the center— 


mouth, chiseled, poised, yet 
ambivalent, quite 
elliptic but vague, 


so much so that I’m | 
tempted to think it 
eludes kisses: face, 
incased by dark hair, 
generous, set, pale. 
Exalting all this, 
recumbent almost 

while standing, your form 
adds to the dreams, fears. 
Looking at you, I 

tarry, I tarry. 
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Jilted, I wouldn’t have felt 

oppressed, but for that first, last 
assignation, you showed up as 

none of my friends had: sporting a hat 
New York style, 

a model for fashion illustrators, 


sitting in the warm late fall 

air, legs in boots 

crossed. Next to you, I found your voice 
huskier, less guttural than 

I had known. We walked to the nearby place, 


Swiss Pavilion, where you offered to make 

less of the expenses. Then, to see a film we took 
a taxi. In it you asked me of my 

view, as a married man, of 

entertaining you away from my wife. 

No one had asked me that, either. 


Just like that, 
unjust or not, 
damnable or 
otherwise, you or 
someone else- 


randy, 
uncouth, 
seven years, 
knowing, 

I could pull 
no other trick 


More than eighteen years ago, soon 

after—I’m that old—your 

umbilical cord was cut, I 

read Erskine Caldwell 

describing a man, who each time he saw his daughter—in—law nude was 


moved to fall on his knees and kiss the earth 
I feel the same urge when you, a svelte 
forme lope by my desk, small breasts 
lolling. 

I know you think you’re 

gangling, a dancer un- 

attractive who can’t dance. 

No matter. Then, your voice: 


mercury separating into beads 

in weightless air—no, really, your 
laughter, bubbles that momentarily 
lilt and stay, 

intriguing— 

God knows what pretentious 

artsiness I get into when 

no one’s looking. This breach of office 


manners (or is it office 

autism), a poem thought up at work, may 
unnerve you. I hope it won’t. I hope you'll 
react with mirth, for all I’ve 

attempted is an acrostic. 


*“‘Nammu, Nammu,”’ Issa wrote 

adoringly of his daughter, Sato, as lisping. 
No doubt Sato, in doing so, 

cocked her head, just as 

you did yours with bobtails, 


looking at the camera 
one summer day in 1974 or 75. 
*Unctuous!”’ you'll snort, hearing this, 


*“Roly-poly 

oink!’ you’ll grunt. 

Sato would react that way too, though 

smallpox killed her in 1819. 

Issa wrote, when she died: | 

“The world of dew is, yes, a world of dew, but even so. 
Eyes exulting, neck somehow vulnerable, your face 
recalls that one-year-old in a summer long past. 
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Not unlike panic was my reaction. 

I'd lived in this country for 

ten years, long enough to get a fuller 

range of customs, quirks, emotions: in short, 
acclimatize myself. 


Not unlike despair it was. 

I mean that summer when, in the garden you’d 
tamed, you saw our car enter it, 

ran to us, and hugged me with a cry of joy. 
Alas, I froze under your warmth. 


Not unlike this spring when, told of mother’s cancer, 
I went to see her. Lying on her left side, she 

took my forearm, squeezed it, 

rubbed it, and I was lost. 

Abundance was there, but my heart was poor. 


Physical beauty does not often 
herald love. Of body 

yielding, of eyes 

light, or even better, 

liquid, you might, 

I fear, 

spell disaster for 


crude minds 

apt to be taken with 

surfaces. Yet, that’s where we 
start. And a brief 

ode being the best means of 
recording you, I won’t 

lure myself into further 
argument. 
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Serena: “I’m one of the more healthy people I know, if not 
one of the happiest.’” 

Noting this remark three months after I read it, I’m 
deluding myself. Whatever it may have 

revealed then is lost now: I’m thinking of you 

and our connection fourteen years long. 


Meager as my knowledge is, our bond has been 
elusive: the way through your husband we began 
associating, years of 

drinking sessions after years of moments 

on and off, your long absences included. 

We even shed tears at the beginning. 


Chekhov said, or did he: We’re first 
acquaintances, then lovers, finally friends. 

Such maxims, whoever say them, are 

trite, but remind me 

I’m only one of us. I don’t know if I was or am 
loved. I don’t know if I’m simply 

echoing what may not have been. 


t Quoted in ‘“‘Porn on the Throb,”” Washington Post, February 16, 1980. 
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You say you are bemused because 
another year passes. 

Tear the sheet off the calendar. 
Another year goes. 


You’re full of love, you say, because 
another year goes. 

Take me to your bosom. 

Another year passes. 


Your man dreams of going to sea, though 
another year goes. 

Truth is we'll soon be forty. 

Another year passes. 
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Night Piece on the Bank of the Kamo River 


Woman 
in your lover’s embrace 


your two shins gleam 
faintly. 
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Six Renga Sequences 


In Your Panties 


Jilted and distracted, I decided to compose 
a renga—the renga being the poetic form 
best suited to someone who can’t concentrate. 


January to February 1982 


In your panties 
slightly pulled down 
a crisp fallen leaf 


wetness a surprise 
to the initiate 


tears flow 
as fingers trace them 
in warm darkness 


they sit up in the grass 
look at the city they left 


“You are that moon, 
a face I’ve remembered 
from another land’’t 


falling for someone 
who’d just had his turn 


t Otomo no Yakamochi’s tanka (no. 994, Man’yaéshu): ‘‘As I turn round and see 
the crescent moon, I think of the eyebrow of someone I had a glimpse of.”’ 
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her firm shoulders 
when hugged, stiffened, 
and I didn’t care 


“TI won't let you go”’ 
can’t be shaken off 


he stares out 
at lit windows, lit towers, 
beyond her head 


nose still moist with 
the smell of sex 


hunger afterward 
then to an eatery 
a cavern 


elegant lovers dining 
a photo for an ad 


for this tryst 
underwear selected 
negligently 


she waits under the moon 
for a third in three nights 


how enlightening 
the phrase was when first heard: 
“‘sex-starved”’ 


in love nothing changes 
and everything does 


like cherry flowers 
in distant haze, you glow 
but not for me 


who will be the next 
to hear you moan and coo? 


*T didn’t mean to...’ 
“If you meant to, you’ve 
succeeded’’ 


the awaited word 
and aimless release 


the day breaks, 
he walks off fully dressed 
under her gaze 


working out an alba 
getting a taxi 


four hours or four 
seconds sex lasts only 
while it lasts 


pleasure of reading — 
of those who love love 


every morning 
at Fiftieth and Eighth 
I pass a woman 


she looks away or up 
I look ahead or down 


a third entry 
makes gentleness jar, 
smiles bruise 


long wedded to his habits 
he thinks of one thing 


**T was more struck 
than charmed, yes, by your homage 
to the moon”’ 


thought from the past confessed 
after snifters of Jack Daniel’s 
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these people here 
mayn’t after all be all 
for hitting the sheets 


loneliness forgotten 
midnight, in city snow 


below us 
white flakes in the lamplight 
rising aslant 


you two almost make love 
in public, I’ve been told 


“‘Here are flowers 
to make up for my 
petty protests”’ 


two dandelions between 
your outstretched thighs 


That First Time 


February to March 1982 


That first time 
my middle finger slipped into 
your wari wet cleft 


fragrance remained 
till Monday noon 


in New York from 
Holland she recounted 
love’s progress 


large bed to large tub 
In a rundown hotel 


face pops clear 
of the shower, like a moon 
out of space 


through night’s foul weather 


she hus come to visit 
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“Good for your ego, 
isn’t it, to have me around 
as a bedmate’”’ 


letting the body go 
reining the mind in 


thighs open 
but careful not to mouth 
the words repeated 


a new lover at hand 
a blue rift in the sky 


on the grass-knoll 
three figures stand apart 
though not quite apart 


inside the picture window 
interminable talk 


fogged in for weeks 
guestroom bedsheets 
blood-stained 


heaven’s river hidden 
this Tanabata day 


in the white light 
of the moon outshining 
they tangle, nude 


anxiety since morning 
squelched for the night 


*“Here’s a bouquet, 
a token of my thanks 
for letting me come”’ 


“T like you, I love you” 
a note for a porn queen 


curled lips her tool, 
typewriter mine: 
ambrosia 


in a calendar Alma- 
Tadema’s Tepidarium 


in the air no smell 
but a faint languid sigh 
from a prized physique 


I waited next-door 
till dawn, that night 


now we meet in bars, 
listen to songs, drink, 
say little 


“And now, for all of you 
out there who are in love 
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seldom moved when 
a heart breaks, yet lachrymose 
at any come-on 


having never dropped 
the paramour approach 


he imagines 
from her foot her body’s 
nude perfection 


too shapely not to yield 
to the urge to yield 


“Moon casts its light 
on the water; beneath, 
nothing to grasp’’' 


still another wound 
upon wounds yet to heal 


t The swordsman Yagyi Munenori says in Heihé Kadensho: “although the moon 
moves to the water and looks so tangible there, you can’t find it when you search 
for it under the water.” 
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Valentines Day: 
last of the stack’s from 
the unreal city 


“This arrow is the sign 
the Ogre wants the girl’”’ 


when nine or eight 
I followed someone home 


whose face was round 


earliest memory 
of having a crush 


a field full of 
buttercups conjured up 
for our summer days 


lichens, Indian pipes, 
clams and love-making added 


«nok sof st duos styz “hopauos ano, ut 
aq 04 ayy qyduu nok yuryz dquo nok fr uaaa so Shvpauos ano, ut aq pimok yuryz nok fi 
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A Scarlet Skirt 


January to May 1983 


A scarlet skirt 
flares up as its wearer 
holds it down 


seven-year itch: 
“Sex turns me off” 


dream again 
of an affair ended 
when it began 


the fumbling stops 
as she awakes 


dew-wet, | 
her golden hair curls 
against the moon 


the one who’s native, 


lost, does not speak 
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nF 


sometimes it’s the act 
that counts, not the juices 
that flow 


a truck driver next to 
a lady in white 


““He’s my ex, 
the guy you saw me with 
at the diner”’ 


an outrage to love 
but popular always 


when trees bud, 
the air’s warm, another 
fight downstairs 


serious this time: 
complaints go on 


three missives 
for her yesterday 
four more today 


out of the piss-foul 
subway, the moon clear 


disturbed into 
quick fragments, the heart 
settles again 


heavy rains outside 
recall things unseen 


*“On our block 
the cherries are blooming,” 
Nancy says 


in a nude althea 
sparrows flutter, mate 


a cardinal calls— 
that uxorious fellow 
always with his wife 


another change of heart: 
now she wants a baby 


left alone 
for the first time 
after a late party 


a red rose turns dark 
outer petals darker 


in May’s early heat 
the green is dotted 
with stripped bodies 


falling asleep, eyelids 
giddy with genitals 


a crooner 
repeating, repeating 
till the day breaks 


a morning walk in Vegas 
outside the Holiday Inn 


a sprinkler, 
locust shells, a black dog, 
no dancing girls 


TV-ad lovers kiss, 
wee-hour ““Temperance’”’ 


above an oak 
stunted in a pocket park 
moon full of lust 


a dry stain of semen 
on her tailored dress 
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Virginia Woolf 
and her initiation 
to adulthood 


under a watchful eye 
insensitivity 


“why in porn 
is the director the husband 


- of the female lead?’’ 


a flicker of pain 
in rooms of dreams 


“Your thing about 
my flower, you know, I mean, 
that was it”’ yee | 


hands, held, separate, 
come together—maybe 


When I Raised My Face 


April to December 1982 


When I raised my face 
from between her thighs 
it was already dark 


learning to please 
took twenty years 


burlesk girls today 
bare themselves 
rather promptly 


dropping last laces 
like untimely leaves 


she presents 
her lunar sphere 
matutinally 


for the lullaby 
spillage of liquid 


a 
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dreams of 
prolonged waiting 
prolonged 


lover’s whereabouts 
keep receding 


the word goodbye 
spells relieved, not 
lachrymose 


wide-eyed at daybreak 
he stifles yawns 


hair combed, 
tasteless kisses pressed 
in haste, slowly 


she clutches the bills won 
for bodily chores 


shriveling 
in a smudged red coat 
out in the cold 


crescent before sunup 
atop water tower 


I remember . 
the tip of your tongue 
as it touched me © 


confusion at parting 
signifying anything 


cherry petals 
form a trance of blizzard 
as they stand 


lies pile up as one 
side recoils from sex 


*“So desirable 
you made me shudder” 
says the note 


at the place to meet, 
boys with beer cans 


“In a stupor 
I begin kissing hands, 
regardless”’ 


nights at Guardian 
and at Algonquin 


when alone 
they sometimes see the stars 
above the skylight 


blotches in murky air, 
intentions outcast 


after years of 
lusting, shrinkage 
(I told you so) 


words repeated annulled 
repeatedly annulled 


| “Til call you’: 
days I used to take that 
seriously 


gray wind stirs a tree 
thoughts of ancient love 


at sundown moon 
lights light, and she walks 
off from it | 


lyrics are made of that 
stuff isn’t in her 
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Newton-John’s 
physicality: men 
bicycle 


maid in Tin Pan Alley 
shows her portfolio 


at my age 
I just can’t wait 
what comes next 


in the clear mirror 
a puffball, lost 


cockscombs 
celosia cristata 
loneliness 


amorous images built 
by an office factotum 


I Bought Pillows 


November 1984 to January 1985 


“IT bought pillows 
for me and my beau,”’ 
says the note 


confused full moon 
outside the office 


lips pressed 
suddenly, gladly, 
elegantly 


a freshet stopped 
as it occurs 


with a giggle | 
she hides with both hands 
her patch of black 


as prim and proper 
as when first sighted 
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a chance touch 
and the hand withdrew 
at The Fantasticks 


a shy-smiling one 
with melliferous folds 


just think of 
Modigliani painting 
Madame X 


Corot’s pensive girl 
attracted millions 


““A while today 
I played with earthworms, 
burning” 


in moments of distress 
words and fancy fly 


the smell of sex 
from the wee hours 
permeates 


the moon now pale fades 
distracted, blurred 


the absent fellow 
returned his dues, so 
this change of heart 


“Youth is callous,”’ says she 
with a pianist dreaming 


a dream it was, 
it had to be—the hair, 
the lips, the flower 


the one to my right 
in that group photo, look 


unflinching 
her round face suggests 
even a smile 


an appallment last night 
ruined the pledge again 


Ti ja nai no' 
refrain refrains itself 
through the day 


meaning of an affair 
defined by a song 


under a tree 
on Grove Street, tonguing, 
aware of it all 


they stand disturbed 
now the party’s over 


*“*T looked and looked 
but your eyes merely blinked 
amused, remote’’ 


“You know... well 
... anyway” 


words the lost heart, 
the mind adrift, machine- 
processed 


some people remain 
a mystery because... 


up close for kissing 
you become 
a summer moon 


out of the taxi, alone 
a warm winter night 


t From a Japanese pop song sung by Sagara Naomi, /i ja nai no, shiawase naraba 
(Never mind, as long as you’re happy). 
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separate lives 
separately live 
no illusion 


one day together 
bares the pain, the depths 


at a fish caught 
right afterward 
a gentle flush 


wife reads for days 
by a hospital bed 


a rose swirls 
away into the mind’s - 
colorless void 


the phone rings, 
rings, and rings 


It’s Sunday 


Jilting and distraction continued... . 


December 1984 to July 1987 


It’s Sunday— 
your rose on the desk 
no longer yours 


such an abrupt 
end to it all 


between the first, 
even the second, 
and the third 


of nubile April, 
not December 


the moon anew, 
its eyebrow, eyelid, 
sharply limned 


Artemis with her 
Grecian glint 
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silver-struck 
he struggles up 
the narrow path 


hitting the sheets 
once his only thought 


things go sour 
and such a dour face 
reflected 


“my youth will fade” 
“‘wanna be your friend”’ 


from fond note 
to park love divan: 
now a voice in town 


blue diaphragm case 
against the porcelain sink 


“If I can’t kiss it 
I won’t allow it 
inside me’! 


celluloid goddess 
giggles, giggles"? 


with perfect 
features and body comes 
pallid wrath 


none of that soft touch 
in this severance note 


scratched at end 
of tilting alphabet: 
the letter A 


lies and loves 
ambiguous 


t+ Maureen Johnson Smith Long says something to this effect in Robert A. Hein- 
lein’s “memoir,” To Sail Beyond the Sunset. 
tt Marco Bellocchio’s movie, ‘‘Devil in the Flesh,” with Maruschka Detmers play- 


ing the heroine. 
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confession made 
for the first time, then 
every time 


“The secret is to keep secret 
your affair with each” 


the risible face 
of a hippo for which 
women fall 


with a Tchaikovsky on 
noodles slurped up 


missive reread 
halfway, a leaf drops 
from a potted tree 


yellowing overnight 
from dusty green 


immaculate 
they never were, 
but why this shift 


*““honeysuckle suckler, 
remembering’s no good” 


‘lamenting kisse,’’' 
smell of fish, young 
firm thighs 


after wine and victuals, 
indulgence in letch 


the moon stays 
for a prolonged while 
close to earth 


vicariously smudged, 
still a source of light 


t John Donne’s first printed poem, ““The Expiration.” 


a dirty blonde 
with hazel eyes 
stands in racy shorts 


I find my mouth forming 
the name now gone? 


in these dreams 
details too graphic, all 
one-sided 


with the dawn 
the dawning 


our neighbor’s 
flowering shrub 
waits to bloom 


a raspberry finch 
in liquid song 


t Mori Ogai’s Vita Sexualis. 
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Notes on Renga and on Writing Renga in English 


. 


The poetic form of renga, linked verse, took shape in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth century in Japan. Its name derives from the unique 
way of linking the verse units of alternating 5-7-5 and 7-7 syllables up 
to fifty times or for a total of a hundred units: Any two consecutive 
units must make a coherent whole, but three may not—a rule which 
requires the chain of thought to be broken at every other turn. This 
basic feature came into being in large part because renga started out 
as a game of wits, composed by two or more persons. The haiku, now 
adopted and used in so many languages, was originally the opening 
unit of this sequential form. 

As might be expected from such a form, renga in time acquired a 
mass of complex rules.' To have a glimpse of what a classical renga is 
like, let us look at the first part of a hundred-unit renga composed 
some four centuries ago. 

On the 24th of the fifth month, 1582, a man by the name of Akechi 
Mitsuhide sat down with eight people in a temple to write a renga. 
Mitsuhide was one of the top generals under the warlord Oda Nobu- 
naga, and he had just been ordered to take his army to the west and 
help subdue the powerful Mori clan. This was toward the end of what 
is called Japan’s ‘‘age of warring states,” which lasted about a hundred 
years. Nobunaga was brilliant and ruthless, and by then had gained 
control of nearly a third of the country. Mitsuhide’s poetic gathering 
on the day in question, the 24th of the fifth month, was ostensibly 
meant to pray for the victory over the Mori clan. Such things were 
often done in Japan. 

As the gathered people sat down, Mitsuhide, the guest of honor of 
that occasion, came up with the opening 5-7-5 syllable unit, which went: 


L&IZSEBELZEAR : FH 
Toki wa ima ama ga shita shiru satsuki kana 
Now is the time to rule the world: it’s the fifth month!tt 


This translation conveys only about a quarter of what the original 


t Some of the complexity may be discerned from Earl Miner’s pioneering work, 
Japanese Linked Poetry (Princeton Univ. Press, 1979) and my book, One Hundred 
Frogs (John Weatherhill, 1983). 

tt Here, I translate, as I have elsewhere, both the 5-7-5- and the 7-7-syllable units in 
one line. My reasons for doing so may be found in Chap. 6 of One Hundred Frogs, 
“Translating Hokku, Haiku, and Renga,” and in the article in Monumenta Nippo- 
nica (Autumn 1987) entitled ““Lineation of Tanka in English Translation.’ My 
one-line approach in translation does not at all preclude, however, the use of for- 
mal arrangements of 3- and 2-lines in writing renga and haiku in English. 
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says, largely because of the puns employed. Toki, “‘time,’’ also means 
the clan of which Mitsuhide was a member. So Mitsuhide’s 5-7-5 may be 
translated, ‘“Now’s the time for a Toki to rule the world: it’s the fifth 
month.”’ Ama, “‘the world,’’ also means “‘sky”’ and “‘rain.”” By empha- 
sizing the weather factor, the 17 syllables may be rendered as ‘“‘Now 
we’re in the midst of a rainfall: it’s the fifth month.”’ After all, the fifth 
month, roughly present-day June, makes up the major part of Japan’s 
rainy season. 

Considering the rules of renga, indeed, my first version makes the 
original appear a bit too abstract; for the opening unit of a renga 
sequence is expected to refer to what is readily observable on the oc- 
casion. So it’s more appropriate to say, ‘Look, it’s raining—after all, 
we’re in another rainy season,” than to say, ““Hey, I’m going to kill 
the man who bosses me around, because these rains depress me!”’ 
Assassinating his lord, however, is what Mitsuhide actually did after 
this poetic session. But I’m getting ahead of myself. 

Following this opening unit, Gydyi, the resident monk of the tem- 
ple who, by renga etiquette, was therefore the host, came up with a 
7-7 syllable unit: 


KEES SZEORW Th 
minakami masaru niwa no natsuyama 
the water upstream increases at the summer hill in the garden 


My translation here is probably too condensed to make much sense. 
Imagine a traditional Japanese garden representing a microcosm of 
a natural landscape: a hill-shaped mound here, a meandering brook 
there, and so forth. Following the rules of renga, in fact, GyGyii was 
likely to be describing what was seen outside the room. 

So at this point, we have: 


Now we’re in the midst of a rainfall: it’s the fifth month 
the water upstream increases at the summer hill in the garden 


The person who composed the third unit happened to be Satomura 
(also Muramatsu) Joha (1524-1602), the foremost renga poet of the 
time. A professional poet like him served as a teacher or director in a 
renga session. The third unit, in 5-7-5 syllables, went: 


LEO SUWORMNLHSEEBDT $7 


hana otsuru ike no nagare o seki-tomete 
the brook from the flower-scattering pond having been dammed 
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Here, the technique of disjunctive linking occurs that makes renga 
so unusual a poetic form. By literary convention, the ‘‘flower’’ here is 
the cherry flower, so the scene described is one of spring, thereby shift- 
ing the scene from one of summer. In addition, the description changes 
from what is actually observed to what is imagined. It also gives a 
different reason for the increase of the water. Gydyii says it is because 
of the rainfall; Joha says it’s because it has been dammed by someone. 

The fourth link, by Yigen, another monk from the temple, follows 
with: 


BMITRAR ABS <M Aili 
kaze ni kasumi o fuki-okuru kure 
a wind blows off the haze this evening 


Again, by literary convention, “haze’’ indicates spring, so Yigen 
reinforces the spring image that Joha has given. But this being renga, 
he disconnects himself from the description preceding Joha’s by sug- 
gesting yet another reason for the increasing water. Where Joha sug- 
gested it was because the brook was dammed by someone, Yigen says 
it was dammed by the floating flowers. 

Since we are dealing with convention-ridden classical literature, 
most of the points I have explained may not be immediately recog- 
nizable. But I hope I’ve given an inkling of disjunctive linking. Read 
in pairs, the first four units (or stanzas, if you will) of this renga go: 


Now we’re in the midst of a rainfall: it’s the fifth month 
the water upstream increases at the summer hill in the garden 
* 
the water upstream increases at the summer hill in the garden 
the brook from the flower-scattering pond having been dammed 
x 
the brook from the flower-scattering pond having been dammed 
a wind blows off the haze this evening 
Before leaving this sequence, I must tell you what happened to 
Akechi Mitsuhide, the general whose 5-7-5 syllables began this se- 


quence. After announcing his intentions in a rather thinly veiled fash- 
ion and completing the renga, he sallied forth with his army. But 
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instead of going west, as he was supposed to, he went to Kyoto, and 
attacked and killed his lord, Nobunaga, in a temple where he was 
resting. Within two weeks, though, Mitsuhide’s army was trounced 
by another of Nobunaga’s generals, Toyotomi Hideyoshi, and he him- 
self was killed by marauding peasants. 

Legend has it that upon learning the existence of the renga Hideyoshi 
questioned the poet Joha on his possible connivance of Mitsuhide’s 
assassination of Nobunaga but Joha got out of it by saying that after 
the session Mitsuhide made a small but crucial change in his composi- 
tion. 


As this sequence, known as “A Hundred Links at Atago in the 15th 
Year of Tenshé,’’ exemplifies, renga were usually composed by a group 
of people; but solo sequences began to be composed early on. Also, by 
their nature renga were not meant to make coherent narratives; but 
sequences with a unifying theme were written in the early periods.' 
So the six renga collected in this book, all written by myself and all on 
the single theme of love, are not untraditional. 


In thinking of devising rules for renga in English, we had best re- 
member two observations—one by an eminent scholar and the other 
by a famous poet. 

B. H. Chamberlain, one of the foreign students of things Japanese 
in the nineteenth to the early twentieth century, read a paper entitled 
‘Basho and the Japanese Poetic Epigram’’ at a gathering in June 
1902 and, in discussing the development of renga, marveled with what 
we nowadays might call Victorian disdain: “‘the Far-Eastern (1.e., 
Japanese) mind habitually submitted all matters—even the most trivial 
—to rigid rule.... [The minuteness of] the elaborate rules regarding 
the collocation of subjects and the choice of words [devised for the 
renga form] . . . almost passes belief.”’ 

Coming somewhat later, W. H. Auden was less condescending. 
Discussing how foreign students might learn Japanese haiku and 
compose their own, he wryly noted: ‘In the history of literature it is 
extraordinary how profitable misunderstanding of poems in foreign 
languages has been.”’ a 

These two observations—one, disdainful but correct, the other, 
cavalier but probably as accurate—tell us to approach the rule-making 


t For samples, see the partial translations of the renga sequences, ‘“‘Pine Resin’’ 
and “I’m a Flower,’ which are included in From the Country of Eight Islands 
(Doubleday & Univ. of Washington Press, 1981; reissued by Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1986). 
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for renga in English with a sense of cautious freedom. Obviously, we 
can’t even begin to consider adapting the great majority of rules 
devised for orthodox renga. Matsuo Bashé (1644-1694), as befits some- 
one so admired, is known to have stressed freedom, and is quoted as 
saying, “‘Learn the rules; then forget them” [#ITAUDHBEWGE 
in Kyorai Shé (Kyorai’s Notes). Mukai Kyorai (1651-1704) is 
Bash6’s student noted for trying to remain faithful to what his teacher — 
taught. 

Still, even the rules that Bashé and 7 fellow poets followed seem 
unnecessarily complex to us. Furthermore, most rules would be hard 
to follow in English in any event, because poetic traditions in Japan 
and England (and America) are different. It is equally obvious that if 
we don’t set up minimum rules, to speak of the renga as a poetic form _ 
itself will become meaningless, and because of the nature of this parti- 
cular poetic form, the sequences we write will turn into incoherent 
jabber. 

So, what shall we consider as possible working rules? I would pro- 
pose the following as guidelines: 


1. Fora while, we might use the 36-part sequence, alternating 3-line and 
2-line units, or long and short single lines. 


In three, two, or one line, each unit must be short; it must also be 
an independent whole and suggestive. Once the relative lengths of 
the two base units are set, they ought to be followed more or less. 
Sudden shifts in length tend to put a sequence off balance. 


2. If the 36-unit format is agreed upon, we may divide the sequence into 
four parts—of 6, 12, 12, and 6 parts. 


This I propose for two reasons: to achieve a sense of develop- 
ment, however amorphous, and to use recurrent images. The pat- 
tern of development to be used may be the Aristotelian one of the 
beginning, the middle, and the end; or the Japanese (originally 
Chinese) one of jo-ha-kyit (introduction, elaboration, and finale); 
or the one used in Chinese poetry consisting of four stages: begin- 
ning, transition, twist, and conclusion. The recurrent images may 
be the moon and flowers, or any two images, for which certain 
positions may be specified. 

By dividing the 36-unit sequence into the traditional four sections, 
setting a development pattern and specifying positions for the re- 
current images become easy. 

In the tranditional format, four of the five recurrent images 
usually fall on the penultimate links of the four sections, and the 
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fifth image, which is optional, on the eighth link in the second sec- 
tion: 

the moon on the 5th link in the first section; 

flowers on the 11th link, with the optional moon in the 8th, in 

the second section; 

the moon on the 11th link in the third section; 

and flowers on the 5th link in the last section. 
These positions need not be rigid: mention of the moon or flowers 
may be brought up or deferred by a few links. 


3. Aside from the specified recurrent images, the same or similar images 
and grammatical constructions should be avoided, at least in each sec- 
tion. 


This is easier said than done. When my turn comes to write a 
link, I try to reread everything written to that point, but still end up 
repeating myself or using an image that has already appeared. The 
most common repetition I’ve noticed in sequences written by other 
people is the grammatical construction using -ing, be it a progres- 
sive or a gerund, though in most cases a progressive. 


4. A theme or atone may be set. 


Again, this is easier said than done. Too strong a theme or tone is 
likely to destroy the intent of the renga form. On the other hand, 
given free rein, a sequence may end up looking like an expensively 
built kaleidoscope run amok. 


5. A director may be chosen. 


Every poet has an advanced sense of self, so having a director for 
a sequence may create more problems than solve them. But an 
operational chief of some kind may help prevent occurrence, for 
example, of three progressive’s in two consecutive links. 


To these guidelines, I'd like to add a suggestion for composing 
three consecutive links. 

As noted, the pivotal feature of renga composition lies in discon- 
tinuous linkage at every other turn. In The Haiku Anthology (Simon 
and Schuster, 1986) Cor van den Heuvel has put it this way: “Each 
link should form a complete poem with the link that immediately 
follows it, and another complete poem with the one that comes before 
it....And of these three there may be no relationship at all between 
the first and last.” Because of such a construction, one thing the renga 
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poets of the past tried to avoid was what was called kannon-biraki, 
or “‘triptych.”’ 

On this aspect of renga, Tachibana Hokushi (died 1718), Bashd’s 
haikai friend, has left a brief tract within a treatise called Yamanaka 
Mondo (Questions and Answers at Yamanaka). Yamanaka is the name 
of a hot spring outside Kanazawa where Hokushi accompanied Bashé 
in 1689 during the last leg of the latter’s famous journey to the north, 
elegantly described in Oku no Hoso-michi (The Narrow Road to the 
Interior). The two men, along with Basho’s traveling companion 
Kaai Sora (1649-1710), did a renga which has come to be known as 
*“*A Farewell Gift to Sora.’’ This sequence I have translated entirely in 
One Hundred Frogs as a rare example retaining Bashd’s revisions and 
comments. 

What Hokushi does in his tract is to categorize renga links into four 
kinds: those that describe landscapes more or less impersonally (“‘land- 
scape-pieces’’); those that describe the speaker’s own action, senti- 
ment, or condition (“‘self-pieces’’); those that describe someone else’s 
action, sentiment, or condition (“‘other-pieces”’); and those that may 
be interpreted as either of the last two (“‘self/other-pieces’’). He then 
suggests that by combining the four kinds consciously and tactfully 
we might be able to work out discontinuous linkage with some ease 
and in a varied fashion. 

In Hokushi’s own examples, HIT AIO F 72I1GlF > & (I face my ink- 
stone and raise the summer blind), for instance, is a self-piece; #JO7E 
Bei 7c 54 /|\RW (the pear flowers are all in bloom in the evening driz- 
zle) is a landscape-piece; HEF It 45 EA < K—et MN (surprised by a pheas- 
ant: a group of women) is an other-piece. He cites this three-some set 
to suggest that when a self-piece is followed by a landscape-piece the 
next link might as well be an other-piece. To repeat the set: 


I face my inkstone and raise the summer blind 
the pear flowers are all in bloom in the evening drizzle 
surprised by a pheasant: a group of women 
You see how smoothly the transitions work. 
Here’s another set of three [in the last piece, dakikago, which I have 
translated as “‘bed-basket,”’ is an oversized pillow-like construction 


made of bamboo which used to be taken to bed—not as a sexual device, 
but as a cooling-off aid during the summer night]: 
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BLS 6 LISMITLOEYDT 
ochi-gawara arashi wa matsu ni shizumarite (L) 
a rooftile fallen, the storm has calmed down in the pines 


Bostic SWGRROE 
mina wasure taru akegata no yume (S) 
all forgotten: the dreams I had before dawn 


PALO FSH Y &RKITS 
dakikago no tezawari mo haya aki chikaki (S) 
the touch of my bed-basket signals early autumn 


Hokushi cites this combination of landscape, self, and self as someth- 
ing one might try after several landscape-pieces have appeared con- 
secutively. 

Possible combinations of the four kinds are numerous, of course, 
and many other kinds may be considered: for example, links that 
describe the passage of time and links that combine a description of a 
landscape with that of someone, be it the speaker or otherwise. Hoku- 
shi’s categorization was meant only to facilitate the discontinuity in a 
consecutive set of three. It should be taken as no more or no less. 
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Hiroaki Sato was born in Taiwan in 1942 and educated in Kyoto. A 
resident of New York City since 1968 he has published eleven books 
of Japanese poems in English translation. One of them, From the 
Country of Eight Islands: an Anthology of Japanese Poetry, is a collabo- 
ration with Burton Watson, and won the P.E.N. translation prize for 
1982. Among his other books are The Sword and the Mind, a translation 
of 17th-century treatises on swordsmanship and Zen, and Eigo Haiku, 
a description in Japanese of haiku written in English. That First Time 
is his first book of poems. A past president of the Haiku Society of 
America and an adjunct professor at St. Andrews Presbyterian College, 
he writes a biweekly column in the Mainichi Daily News, entitled 
“Here and Now—in New York.”’ 
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